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zens from the country and from honest industry, to
swell the mob of the city. If a band of robbers should
split into patricians and plebeians and divide the plunder
unequally, it is plain that, as time went on, they must
separate. into two great factions, one immensely rich,
the other miserably poor.1 As for the victims, although
at first the severity and security of Roman law and order
were not too dear even at the price which they cost,
nevertheless the inevitable effect of robbery came out
at last, and the whole Roman world was impoverished.2
Those only among the provincials could get or retain
wealth who could gain favor with, or get on the side of the
rulers. No satisfactory exposition of the political econ-
omy of the Roman commonwealth has yet been written.
The effect of the Roman system on population, on the
development of capital in the provinces, on the arts and
sciences, on the distribution of the precious metals, on
city population at Rome and Constantinople, on the
development of talent and genius, offers lessons of pro-
found importance, touching in many points on questions
which now occupy us. The Roman Empire was a gi-
gantic experiment in the way of a state which took
from some to give to others. "At the beginning of the
third century already the signs of a fatal loss of vitality
manifested themselves with frightful distinctness, and
spread with such rapidity that no sagacious observer
* See especially Fried&nder, "SittengeseMchte," I, 2&: "In the enjoyment of
the extravagant abundance of advantages, excitements, and spectacles, which
the metropolis offered, the highest and lowest classes were best off.   The great
majority of the free male inhabitants were fed partly or entirely at public ex-
pense.   The great found there an opportunity and means for a royal existence
as nowhere else on earth.   The middle classes were most exposed to the disad-
vantages of life at Rome.'*
* See Merivale, VIII, S51; Gibbon, chapter XXXVI, at the end.